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CRITICISM IMPROPERLY BASED 


OMING from an exhibit of French impressionist and post-impressionist 

art on the day we received our first copy of Invitation to the City, the 
fifth volume of Selected Poems from SPIRIT (1954-1959), we fell in with 
one of America’s outstanding composers, Roy Harris. From the paintings 
to the poetry of the anthology, our discussion went on to a concert pre- 
sented several weeks before by the Schola Cantorum of New York, in cele- 
bration of its fiftieth anniversary. Hugh Ross, director of this outstanding 
choral group for thirty years, had staged the concert experimentally as a 
return to the old and original form of group singing—the choral drama. 
This involved singers in costume miming the story that the music unfolded. 
Au courant to the plan beforehand, we were prepared for the unfavorable 
newspaper reviews several critics wrote of the performance, although we did 
not completely share Mr. Harris’s views on critics. His opinions after all 
were generalizations and intended as such. 

There is no question, of course, that there are journals which more or 
less slap the title “critic” on a staff member who has passed no test what- 
soever as to his competency in judgments. This is true in all three of the 
fine arts—painting, poetry and music—as certainly it is true in the field 
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of all literature. Book reviewers by and large, for example, are far from 
deserving the label of critic in any proper sense of that word. We agreed 
with Mr. Harris that there were overly many amateurs in the reviewing 
world, yet were convinced that through study over the years the amateur 
might grow up to proper stature. Yet even when he had, he might develop 
an attenuated viewpoint. And we explained our often repeated assertion 
that in the field of art there is no finally authoritative judgment no matter 
how solicitous a critic may be to speak from Mount Sinai. 

Of the critics who unfavorable wrote about the Schola Cantorum con- 
cert, the point we made—and we think it important in many other situations 
—-was that the strictures while just in the majority of detailed opinions, 
were over-all basically unfair. We were reminded of a letter we had re- 
cently received from one of our lapsed subscribers who inquires: “Is it 
too much to ask you to think about people like me . . . for whom good 
poetry is that which can be plainly read and clearly understood”; and who 
cites Longfellow, Scott and Whittier (but not Edgar Guest!) as examples 
for us to follow. Thus, like the aforementioned critics, in effect he de- 
mands that SPIRIT be other than what it is; and hence such criticism, if 
it can be dignified by that name, has no logical application to a magazine 
that is rather than to one that might be. Nor was there in re the concert. 

Its critics, doubtless writing for those devotees who want music and noth- 
ing more—sound but not sight—will naturally depreciate the fusing of 
sound and sight. Those who want music alone, and who will find them- 
selves distracted from its thorough enjoyment by the intrusion of other 
sensory experiences, will with sound logic flock to a symphony concert and’ 
avoid opera. Yet if they were to attend the latter, while properly they 
might find the music’s quality poor and complain about it, they would be 
unfair to condemn the production solely because it gave them that which 
to see as well as to hear. The concert critics were themselves only interested 
in hearing and in consequence Mr. Ross’s basically embodied idea in and 
for itself was actually left unappraised and the whole reviewed as that 
which it never set out to be. 

In our opinion, readers by and large first look to the reviewer to help 
them determine if they do or do not wish to read the book. Hence they 
should be told what it is—biography, novel, poetry, etc—and descriptively 
enough to illustrate the type in its own category. Then what the author 
proposed and how well he achieves his purpose. Thirdly, if the work 
measures up to the standards the author has, or should have, set for him- 
self. Obviously the rub comes if the reviewer himself has no standards— 
unfortunately too often not the case. 
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EASTER HYMN, ARCHAIC 


That which the earth had thought to marry 
Easter has come and seized for heaven. 
That which lay hidden in the quarry 
Easter has sought for and retrieven 
From bed of death where it has tarried, 
To wed with paradise instead. 
Now has been mined beyond all tether 
The buried diamond, the treasure. 
LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 


MY STUDENTS ARE CARELESS WITH 
THE EVENING 


Cherish this time—I do not say prefer it— 
Prefer, if you like, the hot and bitter clarity of noon, 
Or the beclouded vigor of the morning 
With its voracious appetite and its sense 
Of the tight-wound spring. 
But cherish this time, do not imagine 
That you must flee this diminution of the body’s rage 
And this tendency to wonder. 
Look at things: the gaudy sky, 
Its pale and splintered image in the waters; 
Look at the birds that have, unheeded, 
Fought for existence, cherished their young, 
Sung with such abandon all this day, 
And now are wearying and going to their fragile homes. 
Do not be afraid to let the mind grow tranquil. 
As if it were a pool, let the last shivers die 
And the depths become clear. 
There will be movement native to the place, 
The thing that lives there may rise 
And sport in the quiet water. 
Do not run away, do not shout as if desperate, 
Cherish this time. Who promises you another? 
J. PATRICK WALSH, S.J. 
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ROME: THE FORUM 
Eternal is the City borne on dreams 

Of men and on the unrelenting schemes 
Of ages slumbering here beneath her stones! 


The sun descending lingers on these towers 
Wide-eyed as the children of the hours 
Who come to court eternity. For here 


The very air exudes an antique scent! — 
And from the mouth of myth and monument 
Breathes incense to forgotten deities 


While the heart draws from each vault and shrine 
Fraternity in every ruined line— 
And reaching for the ends of wonder knows 


That here beneath this broken arch of time, 
Upon this ancient shore, all men come home. 
FRANCESCA GULI. 


Three Poems by Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 


MARY 


A maiden’s untroubled speech 
announces 

through many places—field, workshed, 
sickbed, shuttered street, 

an excelling inviolate order: 


as reflective summer swells 

life’s visible image— 

ewe with new lamb sags, carts 
creak on time’s wheeled enterprise 
to barn; tares and wheat in one 
dark thatch together lying. 





—————————— 





On the great ordering spindle 

flax hums, a seamstress in young love; 

clothe me, newborn and 

newly dead: one seamless cloth 

life weaves, winds, rots. 

Children are nearer men 

by voice, by promise. Do men and women flee them older? 
Both cannot be, and long, bells din somewhere, that 
welcome and farewell ring. 


and welcome, maid: field, ewe, children make 

one mild-voiced clock, to time and chime your passage. 
They call 

as wheat to barn’s dusk, as lamb to ewe 

to workman’s cot and fire, that holy One. 


LAZARUS 


Silence rolled over and over my body its 
monstrous milling, till a fine dust 

settled on millstone death. 

If truth were told, the white dust could not tell it 
even when that young Magian 

cried open-sesame and puffed me to a man. 


SAINT JOSEPH 


What draws heart and 
inner regard powerfully toward him is easier 
done than said. 


His grace 
is no breathless mask 
under glass kept from puffing into dust. 


But Saint Joseph’s workman hand dying, reaches far 
as any man’s death, grasps hand there, is gone with us 


all, all that sorrowful way. 
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NURSING NUN 


Her velvet feet one-two the nightmare aisle, 

Peace shaped to the paean of her smile, 

Transcribing the daily verdict—pulse beat, breath 

Take—meeting the Janus-face of life and death 

Behind each door. For here the frantic seed 

Storms the tortured barrier to be freed, 

Forcing the savage freshet of its birth, 

And here, parched flesh escapes the heats of earth— 

Full quantum of man’s insatiate desires, 

Seedling wanting waters for its fires. 

She closes one’s astonished mortal eyes, 

Shuts darkness out, admits the new-born cries. 

And on the longest day that ever broke, 

She wears her mercies like His bloody cloak. 
KATHERINE GORMAN. 


WITHOUT MOURNERS 


He groped at certainty that in past days 

There were at least a score of formal hacks 

That trudged in grief through dirt lanes up the hill 
Where angels, obelisks, and crosses crouched, 

A silent crowd, facing the graveyard gate. 


He used to stare from attic windowsill, 
Counting the flower carriages, the blacks 
That drew the family, the unmatched grays 
And browns of distant cousins; he avouched, 
One supper, he had seen a hundred horse. 


Now as he stumbled in his winter tracks, 

Each slapping leaf a memory in a maze 

Of tree-stripped months, and faded friends, he still 
Recalled how lonely the unfollowed hearse, 

And how death, lacking mourners, could be late. 


JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 

















LINES FOR A YOUNG MARINER 


Venture forth, slender-rigged, seaworthy, son 
Lovely to have cradled, christened; forth alone 
Down the deep ways of everlasting Love; 

For so go all whole men. 


Go with no ghostly freight, no chains of need 

For what is yours: God’s love your gear and ballast, 
Your helmsman’s planet, your ultimate mooring. 
Surely our loves will wait, 


Weaving their parables on this faithful shore 
Where the obedient ocean pauses and turns back 
To swell your far horizons. Venture forth 
Until your sails, grown clear, 


Back from the storm-calm future, shall appear 
Inscribed with tall Odyssean tales, and true 
As the tallest ever told, at hearths that burn 
Where all whole men return. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


TO EUROPE 


Though the coil of care will trammel your free mind, 

And tons of days will crush you to the earth; 

Though the lightning sky is sharp enough to blind 

Your usually vivid eyes, and the gift of birth 

Is strangely like a curse, it will not last. 

So fight, for your combat is here in the present and not in the past. 


From ash dead fires you cannot grasp the spark 

Of the eagle days you knew when time was young. 

You cannot live in the past to light this dark 

Or to hide in the heroes’ halls. Their song is sung. 

Retreat, if you will, but only to seek at length 

The cords of courage, the weapons of hope, the wells of strength. 
E. F, SCHNEIDER. 
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THE WATCH 


Time burns upon the eyes 

closed as budded flower; 

folded lids cannot see 

what holds the hour. 

Sleep, heaven-long, 

must see the morning grow, 

sight and sound and hearing 

would have it so. 

As part of yesterday 

seeing is no surprise, 

to one who holds tomorrow 

to its time-grown size. 
SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 


THERE IS SOMETHING MYSTERIOUS 





ABOUT WATER 


Water is an element and a kingdom. 

I remember 

The silent and swift black river 

On which we hunted frogs at night. 

I was afraid. 

Oh, not of the phantoms or transforming dark, 

But of the nikors that seized and bit, 

Of the black kingdom where alligators moved, 

On whose polished roof we so insolently boated. 
But the paddler at my back was undismayed, 

Full of calm and skill. 

I was ashamed. 

The light recoiled, defeated, inches below, 

But I put out my hand to the blackness. 

I gripped and the shock of movement under my fingers 
Rose till it trembled in my hair. 

Ah, the pride to lift to the white flare on the dock 
The sack heavy with frogs, 

As Odysseus came from the darkness 

To the sound of trotting horses. 

That was long ago. 














Yesterday the wide gray lake was rough. 
The boy looked up at me with a grin. 
“These hulls can’t be turned over,” he said, 
And pushed the lever forward. 
The eggshell leaped beneath us, 
Was battered, wrenched, thrown, 
While the outraged air besieged us 
And spattered us with drops like stones. 
He looked for a sign that I was afraid, 
But I was thinking: 
Any hull can be turned over. 
The thought of our fragility 
Is now my shadowy companion. 
What could the smashing of this eggshell take from me 
More than my swift river and my friends 
And the white flare on the water, 
On the water now of oblivion? 
J. PATRICK WALSH, S.J. 


FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY: 
Gallipolis Museum 


Here where the French received en féte 
Their glorious patriot LaFayette, 

And Jenny Lind came once to sing 

In her voice of nightingales in spring, 
What echoings wake! Here music lingers 
Past the players’ flying fingers, 

Past the dancers and the singers. 


Hovering round the harpsichord— 
Yellowed now as Midas’ hoard— 
And the long-hushed violin 
Something sings where song has been. 
And once again the candles shine, 
And May’s soft air grows gay as wine; 
For life is short and history long, 
But longer, longer is the song. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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WELCOME TO A TROPICAL ISLAND 


Welcome, friend, to this tropical island— 
The jasmine songbirds, buds of flame. 
You'll find it, I think, about the same 
As you expected: cool in the highlands, 
Year-round swimming on the shore. 


We natives, like our architecture, 
Look to the classic and baroque. 
Quick to a passion, quick to joke, 
We're most of us a crazy structure, 
Mestizo as our Hilton Hotel. 


Our rule is stable. We've been informed, 
You know, that till that ultimate pouf 
We'll maintain somehow at least one roof. 
Which helps. You’ve heard about our storms? 
But now it’s sunny. And isn’t it warm? 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Shadows hovered vaguely 
Within a crystal ball 
Which was no ball at all 
But just his questing mind 
Rejecting what it heard 
For what it could not find 


In syllable on syllable 

Pontifical in tone 

Which rasped the microphone: 
“The world depends on you .. .” 
“What world?” his doubt demanded 
When focusing to view 


Homunculi maneuvering 
To strange possessive urges 
In baffling darts and surges 
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Like twisted rawhide whips 
Crackling in eerie darkness 
Beneath the sun’s eclipse. 


Blindly as they scurried, 
Darkness shrouding all 
Within his crystal ball, 
He sought the opaque air 
For stabbing flares of vision 
To show a thoroughfare. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


NOT YET 


How I crawled so steep within the mountain, 
following the main tunneled upward shaft 

as capillary shaftlets cringed shut at my touch, 
grudging scantest toe and finger holds 

for climbing—lI do not, not even yet, 

search out after thirty scabbed and scapegrace years. 


For then, straining upward toward the trickled light 
from above, I heaved, winded in triumph 

to the thankful mouth of the spent crater, 

stuck, arm-braced, foot-levered under the lip 

and stared in folly at the dizzying air. 


Oh, he was waiting, the mentor, the angel, 

cool-eyed clear but stone-firm straight, implacable 

in ease, expecting my precise appearance—then. 

Beyond names of cognizance his brim-lighted 

eyes knew my soul’s true color, melted 

my being’s bones and before my goggling horror 

with a commanding touchless gesture rolled 

a boulder to seal the mouth of my dwindled shaft 

dead off from hopeful air. Grinding to smother 

the huge stone made delicate thunder 

which uttered the dictum in two words: “Not yet.” 
ALLEN WHITING. 
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SAINT JOHN FISHER 


He went as one experiencing death 
Upon a butcher’s block. The king’s blue seal 
Stamped on his hide Condemned for the Faith 
Before the axe sliced body from the soul. 
The Pope gave dignity to the matter 
Dressed to kill with a cardinal’s hat 
To serve him up a-Baptist-on-a-platter. 
Head of the Sheep or just mutton-headed, 
Such names make no difference in the least 
When packaged in red as bright as glory 
John Fisher is sent to the Bridal Feast 
To serve the needs of eternal glory. 

JAMES GALLAGHER. 


MEETING MY NEW STUDENTS 
(College for Women) 


The air is all an apology, spreading 
In gold, and restless the fair Hudson flows 
Ready to carry dust down to the sea. 
Look, here they come, my students, bound to me 
Through younger age and younger thirst. Around 
They walk, white nymphs with native woods and waters 
Still in their wondering glance, almost afraid 
Of meeting me and sorrow in my words. 
Why should I speak to them of Dante’s Hell, 
And not copy, instead, the paradise 
Still virgin of their eyes, thus saving them 
From tasting evil and despair, myself 
From remembering sin? Were I at least 
Convinced our Beauty too, this aching dream, 
Can live on muddy ground of earthiness! 
But here they are in silence before me, 
Who now must find God’s grace not to betray 
My envy of their youth and innocence. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 














TRUTH IN SUBTLE TONES 


You can circle the awareness 

And pretend it is not there, 

Settling only for the blossoms 
When the tree is white with prayer. 


You can laugh in every autumn 
With juice of apple on the tongue— 
But you must face the winter vision 
When not a leaf in green is hung. 


You cannot take the fruit and blossom 
Without the kinship of the tree, 
The trunk, the root, and brown leaves falling 
In November apathy. 
ANNE TANSEY. 


GOD IS A SILENCE 


God is a silence, passionate, sublime, 
Rinsing the headlands of your misted shore, 
Until your whit of continent is lost 

In layered foam along His ocean’s floor. 


His muffled fury sweeps your iiills like flame, 
More eloquent than homily, than hymn, 

To mark you for a dumb and haunted thing, 
His baffled prey, or querulous, or grim. 


Nor seek to tell the word some frenzy weaves 
Of muted air, or kneads within your palm; 
You are indentured to this waste, this woe 
That beggars speech, committed to this calm. 


Full century will turn, millenium, 
Will find you yet the unicorn at bay, 
Unless a friend may warn you that the soul 
Is wooed, or won, or wed no other way. 
SISTER MARY IMMACULATA, C.S.J. 
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ROME: THE COLOSSEUM 


























Let Vespasian revel in his dream 
While I stand in the nightmare and hear the scream: 
The clown in leathern greaves must die! O see 


Upon this vast and wasted hearth of empire 
Yet undaunted burns the vigil-fire 
Of moon and in the pale consorting wind 


Cries of Morituri long since spent 
Lift from throat of soldier and of saint! 
Where just beyond the shadows cruciform 


An Angelus waits, redeeming carillon. . . 
But let the dead sleep. The show must go on: 
The moon in mourning, sunlight drenching sod, 


And the pilgrim left to marvel on j 
The myriad mercies of Almighty God! 
FRANCESCA GULI. 


Three Poems by Allen Whiting 


ROSE, ROSE, MY LOVE 


Regard our catalogue of things: the bed 

Of moss clung to the shelf above the meadow, 
Soft miniature of forest depths; the red 
Emblem of valor on the newt in shadow. 
Recall the dog-tooth violet’s hiding place 

Out beyond juniper, and columbine 

Self-sown and clambering up the very face 
Edging the cliff path underneath the pine. 
Mark well the lady-slippered chapel glades 
You love to find; the native bed-rock pool 
Loved by the dusty birds; the peony shades 
Of hemlock branches bending to make it cool. 


Vows here exchanged and witnessed by the flowers 
Entwine us firmly with their pristine powers. 











PROMETHEA 


You came, Promethea, with those others lately, 
disentwining yourself from flotsam 

left by the shallowing tides of my sleep: 
feigning helplessness you make yourself seem 
stranded, marble-skinned and avid-eyed. 


Recalling the stratagem of Sahara hermits, 

chaste anchorites, against your hoyden sisters 

who danced starkly unbidden then, I bury 

you under sand in a crypt with sparse 

space for breathing. And you are willingly 
buried, Promethea of the honied flesh: 

I should have known, alas, the pitch of your ardor. 


But I turn to the boisterous sea and flail among 
the heaving swells and am tumbled clean to crests 
far out from the buried girl, where floating soothed, 
at ease and drinking peace from the sky’s clean bowl 
my eye is caught by motion not of a gull’s 
alighting: 

Promethea, hair streaming, you delve 
superbly down the nearest slope in pursuit. 


Next time, girl, you will need to drag black chains. 


FRESHET 


How to heed each the other’s quenchless need 
deeply, and one’s own, under the sun wherever, 
but as souls all with no appearance besides: 
All Souls in a Sargasso Sea of water drops. 


Reflect on these liquid bell-shapes, soundless 
under bell-buoys and fog-horns of dismay, 
thrust, flailed by the fins and tails of monsters— 
changeless and each drop counted and known 
adorably by the thirsty Son. 
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So less the cranky 
child we see or wayward or wounded: instead 
the water drop in search of lucid shaping 
easeful or anguished either: so truer seen, 
sterner nor more cruel. 


Wetly belled to hope 
when a fellow water drop flings clear—one 
on a sea-side rock, a star on a stone, 
while others of us moil at patient depths. 


Immeasurable currents, tides forgathered He flows 
us in of water drops down to smallest tears 
squeezed and smarted out by grief of atom quakes 
or loves lost, oh however hurt or pricked by spears. 
At the end each and all out of bay and deep ocean 
cleft, from pool, pond, rapid and river rip 

shall rise and be known in vapor to the Son’s flame, 
ah, high steamed past fringes of vanishing rainbows, 
surrendered all to love. 


Now be quick, each, to freshet down His face, 
the middle Victim’s, Christ’s, at the Skull’s Place. 


DEVIL AND ANGEL 


Take me as devil and angel: 
I can kill you with a rose, 
And heal you with a thorn. 


Before I was born, man’s foot 

Was crushing the ant, the rock 

Was cracking under the wind, 

The sand of the earth was blinding 
The sky, and man was murdering man: 
All this entered my blood 

When I was born and was sung 

To a lullaby of bud. 

















And take me as angel: this 

Was in me too, when I first cried 
And made my mother smile in bliss, 
And it was he who led me one day lost 
To the radiance of a Host, 

And oh, how pure that day! 


So, then, beware: I pray 
And curse; this hour I fondle, 
I crush the next: my name is man, 
That is, a double thing. 
Take me, love, as you wish, 
But may God come to me 
When I am angel’s wing. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


TO A SMALL BOY IN A GARDEN 


You thought we were only planting flowers 
In the sprinkling of seed. 

But I was thinking far beyond one season 
And our immediate need 

For poppies in May and daisies in June— 
Beyond your morning and your noon. 


Days run so quickly on to evening. 

Yours will be the same. 

But you will have the knowledge and the power 
Of how to set a flame 

Of aster loose in place apart 

From barren hunger of the heart. 


There will be awareness in your fingers 
Filtering the husk 
Of dreams and the true seed for seasons, 
For daylight and dusk, 
And earth will always be a friend 
For you to cultivate and tend. 
ANNE TANSEY. 
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THE SILENT POET 
By SISTER MARY TIMOTHY, S.S.N.D. 


ITHIN the past four years an unexplained literary silence settled upon 
one of America’s prolific nun poets, Mother Miriam of the Holy 
Spirit, known and quoted more widely under the name Jessica Powers. She, 
who sang with such clarity in The Lantern Burns (1939) and The 
Place of Splendor (1946), who published poetry regularly in mag- 
azines of select quality, was suddenly absent from the Catholic 
Periodical Index. Her title to poetic recognition had been established. 
In 1940, America placed her “in the front rank of living Catholic poets,” 
in a review of her work. 
Clifford Laube said of her in Thought (6/47), “In spirit and imagery, 
Jessica Powers is one with the mystics—with Teresa of Avila, St. 
John of the Cross, and St. Peter of Alcantara. Such is her gift that 


she adds to their depth by her simplicity. . . . Recognition has come to her 
tardily, but this is the way she would have it, since she is not one to look 
for praise.” 


It is natural, then, that thoughtful comment should follow Mother 
Miriam's quiet withdrawal from print. Thomas P. McDonnell termed her 
in last March’s SPIRIT, “Jessica Powers . . . one of the most neglected of 
modern poets.” It was to determine the reasons for this enigma, to receive 
a share of her gentle wisdom, and to learn something of her life at Carmel, 
that two of us made poetic pilgrimage to Carmel of the Mother of God, 
the monastery poised, like dove atilt, above Lake Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 
The noon Angelus sounded against serene skies, peal springing into peal 
like words in a Hopkins line when we arrived. Then, was stillness, a symbol 
of her whose silence we had come to fathom in the “speak room.” 

Set into one wall of the room was a rectangular grill, curtained in black. 
To the side was a cloister “turn” for passing articles to and from the en- 
closure. Beyond the simple blond wood furnishings, windows opened to 
expanses of tree-studded scenery, a veritable prompter’s book for a poet 
like Mother Miriam, who wrote in “Ice Storm”: 

The language of the heart would desecrate 
The chastity of this moon-blinded night. . 
in “The House of the Silver Spirit” 
The wolves howled all night in the tamarack, 
Curdling the moonlight. .. . 
and in “Lo Spirito Santo” 
And a bird lean 
On a shoulder of wind... . 
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Then, from behind the grill was heard the soft catch of a door closing, and 
Mother Miriam’s mild, warm greeting, “Praised be Jesus Christ!” Gentle 
hands moved aside the black cloth covering the grill, and the slight, face- 
veiled form of the Little Mother of Carmel welcomed us. She appeared 
fragile in the coarse brown habit and soft-soled sandals. Her alert head 
lifted in greeting, and her glasses glinted dimly when noon light filtered 
through her face veil. In complete simplicity, she reviewed her poetic 
thought and insight. 

When did Mother Miriam begin to write poetry? Long before her en- 
trance into Carmel in 1941. She explained: “It is difficult to say when 
I first began. I think I was in the eighth grade when Sister Mary Lucille, 
a Racine Dominican, had us write a poem. Afterwards, she encouraged me 
to keep writing poetry.” This proved the initial impetus that gave con- 
temporary American literature another perceptive poet, so that Harry 
Binsse could say of her in The Commonweal (5/24/40): “Miss Power's 
talent lies in writing with a clarity all too often lacking in contemporary 
verse, and yet in no way allowing that clarity to make her easy or super- 
ficial. Her thought is clear, but it is deep thought, and it makes us think and 
it is Christian.” What, then, was Mother Miriam’s personal explanation of 
silence after long years of prolific writing so genuinely acclaimed? “Ac- 
tually, I have not written for a long time, since I took office,” she said. 
“Some poems were published since then, but to tell the truth, I don’t even 
think about it. Someday, when my term is finished, perhaps I'll write again.” 

Since 1941 this gentle tower of strong love has lived the Carmelite 
life, which begins at quarter to five each summer morning, and with the 
exception of a possible siesta at noon, extends until approximately eleven 
o'clock at night. Although the winter hour of rising is delayed until quarter 
to six, the contemplative service of God continues throughout the day. 
In 1955 the community chose Mother Miriam as their Prioress and con- 
firmed their choice by re-electing her for three more years in 1958. During 
the interview there were several raps at the speak room door. Mother would 
take messages or give directions. With an apologetic smile in her voice 
she commented with winsome humor, “Maybe you can understand why I 
don’t write poetry.” Yet she once wrote in a letter concerning the new 
Carmel (into which the community moved on the eve of Advent, 1958), 
“This is a place where one lives poetry rather than writes it.” When asked 
to expand upon this statement, she explained, “. . . it’s a place where you 
should live poetry.” She described the lakeside “when sunset fades to 
silver” and large areas of loveliness are encompassed by moonlight. She 
spoke of the individual cells which afford the nuns sweeping views of the 
lake-scape. 
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Since Thomas Merton reappraised his views on contemplation and poetry 

in The Commonweal (10/24/58) we were interested in her convictions 
about poetry as a possible deterrent or aid to contemplation. Although her 
complete dedication to the community as Prioress keeps Mother Miriam 
from personal writing, she assured us that poetry definitely may have a 
place in the life of a true contemplative. She saw no reason why a nun 
“should not be a good poet like Holy Father St. John. No one lived the 
life of Carmel better than he did. His whole background reeks of poetry . . . 
his canticles . . . he is almost overly rich in his expression.” 

The writing and reading of poetry is an individual matter for Carmel- 
ites, according to Mother Miriam. If a nun is talented, she may be as- 
signed extra time for study and writing. Sundays and Holydays provide 
extra opportunities, and one hour each evening can be devoted to reading, 
study, or prayer. “However,” she reflected, “for a great many souls, poetry 
could be a great stumbling-block. Once you become conscious of self, you 
are taking yourself from contemplation. When self intrudes on the art, 
prayer is lost.” She spoke of difficulties involved in acquiring humility, and 
its necessity for progress in prayer. “I don’t think any human effort can 
make us humble,” she stated. “Only the humiliations that God sends are of 
account. Our own are a little too gentle. No one else can humble us, 
either. It only hardens the soul when someone else tries.” After these soft- 
spoken observations that were more like fragments of meditation, she 
concluded, “But the two (contemplation and poetry) should not be in 
conflict.” 

Mother Miriam had briefly paralleled Thomas Merton, who summarized 
in his above-mentioned article: “We are dealing with gifts of God, which 
God can give as He pleases, when He pleases, to whom He pleases. It is 
futile for us to lay down laws which say when or how God’s gifts must 
be given.” 

In regard to current poetry, Mother Miriam stated that it sometimes 
fails to be true art because of lack of humility in the poet himself. “Trying 
too hard to be unusual and intellectual, trying to impress, straining to pub- 
lish, admiring one’s own work—” These she cited as failures in poetic 
integrity. “I must admit that some of the modern poems haven’t moved me 
much,” she said. “One understands them, but they do not nourish; they 
only leave a bad taste in the mouth.” She confessed a preference for those 
poems that fit into form and rhyme, and are disciplined in pattern. When 
pressed to select three books of song “were she to be stranded on some 
poetic island,” (in addition to John of the Cross, we stipulated) her voice 
smiled. 

“I love Holy Father (St. John). I love Holy Mother (St. Teresa) too, 
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big, warm-bosomed Mother.” She explained that it was difficult to narrow 
the choice since a number of poets sound a response in her. She spoke 
of her life-long appreciation for anthologies, which provide a soul-banquet 
from many small portions. Of individual poets, she expressed her affinity 
for Gertrude von Le Fort in Hymns to the Church, especially “Pentecost.” 
With characteristic thoughtfulness, Mother Miriam found the book and 
interpreted the Pentecost poem . 


He has come over me as buds come on a spray, he has 
sprung forth in me like roses on the hedgerows. 

I bloom in the red-thorn of His love, I bloom on all 
branches in the purple of His gifts. 

I bloom with fiery tongues, I bloom with flaming 
fulfillment, I bloom out of the Holy Spirit of God. 


Hearing her lyrical voice put substance to Gertrude von Le Fort’s words, 
we felt assured that the bird of song has not flown from Mother Miriam’s 
soul, but is merely brooding in silence over melodies yet to be sung. Among 
other poets of whom we inquired, she confessed a poem of E. E. Cummings 
had become one of the favorites in her scrapbook. Of Peguy’s “God Speaks,” 
she said, “Some were sublime.” She liked Hopkins . . . and the current 
Catholic poets. There were words of praise for Dylan Thomas’ style; and 
regret. “Wasn't it a loss that he didn’t find God? That is true of every poet, 
and of every soul, of course. It is a complete tragedy if one doesn’t find 
God.” Since the evaluation of poetry differs among individuals, we sought 
her idea of poetry as contributing something to human living. 

After pondering, she said slowly, “I think its greatest contribution is 
that of making what is noble and holy more appealing to the mind... 
the soul.” She pointed out that Maritain instructs poets to perfect their art. 
The Christian message will be reflected in their work, although not di- 
rectly expressed. Poetry, she maintained, reflects the faith of the poet, with- 
out his stooping to preaching and propaganda. “If we read good poetry, it 
should make God more beautiful to us . . . the spiritual life more beautiful. 
If only we could bring to prayer the same things we bring to poetry. There 
is such an analogy between poetry and religion. Of course, this is true of 
music and art, too,” she said. 

She hastened to point out that writing poetry does not excel the minute, 
humble acts performed through love. (The Prioress of Carmel takes her 
turn in washing dishes and scrubbing floors.) In her clear-eyed sense of 
values, Mother Miriam reflected the penetration of her soul into the Will 
of God, accepting temporary curtailment of writing in the interests of her 
nuns. She spoke of prayer, thought, and poetry as being vitally inter-related. 
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Recalling a four and a half hour production of Hamlet that she once at- 
tended, Mother Miriam described the experience of complete absorption 
in an artistic work to the extent of being in a kind of “other world.” Read- 
ing poetry can produce the identical experience, she explained. Always 
the searching ache for God recurred in her words . . . “to be so given to 
prayer that one loses all consciousness of everything else in time.” 

Realizing that a woman of such remarkable insight and accomplish- 
ment must have valuable counsel for young poets, we asked what her words 
to would-be poets might be. “My only advice is that which I myself have 
been told. Perfect your technique as best you can. Read, study the best. 
Even copy the best until you find your medium. You will find your medium 
by studying theirs, and writing poetry. Remember that God made you an 
individual, that you are different. One day you will write poetry that is 
truly your own. But first learn to write well.” 

In reference to her own works, Mother Miriam was reticent, fingering 
flaws of expression that she discovers in them. This is the same Jessica 
Powers, of whom Anne Fremantle said in The Commonweal (7/25/47): 
“Throughout all her poems the passion and the life well up continually 
from their fountains that are within, and water both her imagination and 
its expression, so that behind the words there is a continual stream flowing, 
and to read them is like standing within earshot of a hidden waterfall.” 
There are some poems, Mother Miriam admitted with sincerity, that do 
express the thoughts, convictions, and love of her life . . . even after the 
passage of many years. 

Reading her poetry recalls the pleading line from Hopkins’ “Wreck of 
the Deutschland,” “Breathe, arch and original breath. . . .”. Through her 
lines sings the master theme of her thoughts, the realization of the Divine 
Indwelling. She says in The Lantern Burns: 


There is a tenant here. 

Come home, roamer of the earth, to this room and find 
A timeless Heart under your own heart beating, 

A Bird of beauty singing under your mind. 


Singing of that Flame, which is the Holy Spirit, she concludes “Requisition 
for Fire” with these lines: 


Herein I argue: other gifts might show 
My fingerprints, but Fire would keep Its glow. 
It holds Its potency, Its radiant good 

Past any carrier’s ineptitude. 

Even a fool, O Jesus, bit by bit, 

Could light the five dark continents with It. 
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This inner life with the Holy Spirit re-echoes in the frequent images of 
birds (how she loves them!) fire, and wings. As Thomas P. McDonnell 
says in SPIRIT (3/19/59): 

“It is difficult to know sometimes whether she is primarily a poet just 
this side of the mystic, or whether she is a mystic, once removed, but present 
involved in the creation of the verbal artifact. I can only describe her sub- 
ject matter by saying that it is theologically centered.” 

We asked Mother Miriam if she would object to the title “Poet of 
the Holy Spirit.” She evaded the suggestion and turned the conversation 
to St. Ephrem. “I’ve always envied St. Ephrem, who is called the ‘Harp of 
the Holy Spirit.’ What a tremendous name!” She admitted that “of Holy 
Spirit” was her personal choice in completion of the name Miriam, which 
honors Our Lady. In “The Shining Quarry” we read her convictions: 


Since luminous great wings of wonder stirred 
Over me in the twilight I have known 
The Holy Spirit is the Poet’s Bird. 


Hiddenness, God-yearning, and Love were the dominant impressions 
Mother Miriam, the silent, had given us during the interview. When she 
re-placed the black cloth over the grill with a warm farewell and an in- 
vitation for us to return, we knew how fitting was the combination of words 
once printed on a magazine cover .. . “God is Love” . . . and beneath them 
the name, Jessica Powers. 


Book Reviews 


VISION OF REALITY 


Encounters, by Daniel Berrigan, S.J. New York: The World Publishing 
Co. $3.50. 

For his first book, Time Without Number, Daniel Berrigan received 
the Lamont Prize from the Academy of American Poets in 1957. In this 
work he revealed himself to be a poet of original and individual gifts. 
He also was a contemplative. In the last poem of that book he spoke of 
the necessity of “a deliberate, self-/imposed stillness; so of surf and field, 
of man and season / a viable encounter be conceived.” In the present work, 
Encounters, that contemplative vision of reality, which was the theme of 
the first, is taken up again, almost like the next stanza in an interrupted 
song. There has, however, been development, organic growth. Being in- 
deed alive, these poems seem to grow out of the earlier ones like flowers 
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from their seeds. There is still the landscape of the contemplative vision, 
but the canvas is wider. There is still the encounter with God in man and 
in the world, but the movement toward it is more constant, more intense: 


... You must 
keep vigil, not be above 
lowly unexpected showings. I see him 
in shape of hand, cleave and bid aside 
the dark. Or with password “friend” pass 
in another’s eyes. Suspect tenderness 


of harboring him. 


Especially in the lowly, the everyday, this poet finds his encounters: in 
trees, faces, stars, children, flowers, old age. Nothing is too usual to escape 
his reflective glance. Yet in poem after poem the concrete real, faithfully 
seen and precisely noted, yields up another reality which lives and glows 
before us. 

Nor is this poet limited in love and understanding to the immediate 
in space and time but, in Part I of Encounters, he reaches back through 
the dead eons to Eve: 


It was for love of me 

Adam undid Christ. And I must encounter 
Of my sour body that sole golden fruit 
Mary... 


to Abel, Abraham and Ezekiel and forward to the New Testament, to St. 
John Baptist: 


I am gone before Him 
a few years, like His shadow. He must follow on 
the way a man wills, and wills his shadow one. 


The poet meets Biblical figures, as he does the everyday, beneath the mask, 
at being’s core—and so they come alive against their dim backgrounds 
and move and speak. 

The style of Encounters is spare, condensed, sometimes elliptical. There 
are no “weasel” words. At the same time the poems are full of images, 
always exactly faithful to the thing seen, heard, touched or otherwise 
known. From “What We Name Permanent”: 


Trees stand, individual bell-notes on air 
holding as long as hearken, shape of bell. 


From “Abel”: 


My mother, the worm that raveled Eden 
tents in the parent tree. 














There is much music in these poems, also. It comes in part from the 
poet’s control over the long, flowing, beautifully cadenced line and even 
more perhaps from the inner rhymes. These are so effortless as to seem 
almost accidental but they rain on the ear with a subtle music which adds 
to the disciplined thought the throb and beat and urgency of feeling. 
From “Noe”: 

The ship stood 


wooden, portentous, a hollow horse 
the children climbed and garlanded for doom. 


From “St. Stephen”: 


That day stones beat 

like stone beasts for a forced entry 

to eat my heart: I prayed awhile 

then opened brief and tossed them meat. 
They ate and died of it: unproofed against 
my living phial, great love. 


As is always the case with good poetry, one wants to go on quoting, 
but it is even less permissible here than elsewhere. For these poems are 
organic wholes and relate to each other and to the rest of the poet’s work 
more closely than is usually the case. There is nothing to do, therefore, 
but to say: “This is a poet. Read his book and rejoice.” For Father Berri- 
gan’s poetry is an experience which enriches our own and which will 
continue to do so and for which we can only be glad and grateful—ErTTa 
May VAN TASSEL. 


SPIRIT POETS IN PRINT 


The Four Last Things, by Sister M. Madeleva. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.00. Selected Poems, by Thomas Merton. New York: New Direc- 
tions. $1.35. Samphire: Herb of St. Peter, by Sarah Wingate Taylor, 
Duxbury, Mass. $2.00. Signets of the Muse, by Georg Chapman. Lowell, 
Mass.: Sullivan Bros. $2.00. In Syllables of Stars, by Bernice Ames. 
Francestown, N. H.: Golden Quill Press. $2.50. Livingston Welsh and 
others, Poems by Seven. New York: Voyages Press. $2.00. Poetry Society 
of America Anthology (1910-1960), edited by Melville Cane, John Farrar, 
and Louise Townsend Nicholl. New York: Fine Editions Press. $6.00. 

Here, at least, is something of an answer to the sometimes not-too- 
carefully-made charge that SPIRIT poets, like others who write for a 
magazine, appear only in once-seen pages and hardly if ever emerge in 
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more permanent form. Because we must begin with some one volume, we 
might first take up the work of two vice-presidents of the Society. 

Sister M. Madeleva’s collected poems are just that: all of the work 
she has chosen to keep alive in her last book of that title are here, to- 
gether with “Holy Communion in a Hospital,” which appeared in these 
pages, and two new poems: “Ballade for the Queen of the World” and 
“Ballade on Eschatology” in which she speaks of herself as “a pauper” 
coming “to pay a pauper’s debt.” It is amazing to realize that the first of 
these poems appeared forty-five years ago, and equally amazing to realize 
the inspiration the author has been to so many continuingly young, and 
emergingly young, poets since that date. She expresses the wish, between 
the lines, that there had been more, but explains that “We all work under 
the great American pressures: so much work, so little time.” 

Thomas Merton has also brought together the lines by which he wishes 
to be remembered; at this point, there are seventy-one poems in a slim 
volume, which contains three unpublished works, and a revised version of 
his prose essay, “Poetry and Contemplation.” The selection is a careful one, 
and generally good, though one misses a few favorites. As one reads 
through the volume one comes across an effective number of short poems; 
one of the poet’s weaknesses in the past was to write too breathlessly and 
too lengthily on a theme that did not stand up under the weight of un- 
pruned branches. Many times he does better in a flash than in his tracts; 
for example, these five lines, complete in themselves, from “Birdcage 
Walk”: 


That was the bold day when 
Moved by the unexpected summons 
I opened all the palace aviaries 

As by a king’s representative 

I was appointed fowler. 


This passage is crowded with lyricism, symbolism, autobiography—what- 
ever the reader wishes. 

Merton’s paperback has an interesting introduction by Mark Van 
Doren, which notes the poet’s sense of humor as well as of dedication. 
What he says of the well-known “For My Brother” can be applied to 
many other lines: “The poem, having created its own silence in prepara- 
tion for these lines, drops them into our imagination where it is possible 
for tears that make no noise to sound nevertheless like delicate, distinct 
bronze, hopelessly far away. The figures of the poem are justly celebrated: 
the sleepless eyes as flowers, the fasts as willows, the thirsts as springs, and 
the money of breath and death and weeping. There must be a music that 
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absorbs them and relates them, and gives them in the end a power for 
which we cannot assign the cause. Sadness sings—a low note, in perfect 
pitch, that carries around the world.” 

Sarah Wingate Taylor has issued a handsomely designed pamphlet, 
printed by the Pinchpenny Press of Albany, California, and containing 
twenty-five poems and an effective dramatic oratorio, “Song of the Creed.” 
“What Part of Me,” “The Master-Welder,” and “Witness” are known to 
SPIRIT readers. There is considerable freshness in these poems, difficult 
of achievement in work exclusively “religious.” Her “Grace after Water” 
contains genuine thanks; there is powerful irony in her sketch of Pope 
Alexander VI, who introduced the Angelus, “sending an Ave still in grati- 
tude”; and striking vividness in her glimpses of Good Friday, carollers with 
candles, Mass for the blind, missionary problems, and other well-handled 
themes. 

More than sixteen of Georg Chapman’s poems have appeared in 
SPIRIT; others in eight or more media. They are gathered here with 
elaborate dedicatory phrases and annotations in a singularly tasteless print- 
ing job (so bad that even the phrase “Title Page” is listed in the index). 
His themes are religion, nature, patriotism; those on marriage and family 
are the strongest. Several on literary figures (Francis Thompson’s name- 
less patroness, Thomas More, Milton, Carlyle) are also appealing and 
effective. 

Bernice Ames has excellent command over imagery as she records 
glimpses of and reflections on fog horns and forest rangers, mountains 
and ranches, bus boys and cable cars. She has lived in California for sev- 
eral years and dips into local scenery for many of her pictures, but she 
remembers eastern apple country and sea captains as easily as she recalls 
the smell of the wind anywhere. She captures the essence of simple and 
memorable things: a parcel-post window, a haystack, a friend’s shadow 
on a hillside, a child’s adolescence and his departure for college, a reader 
in a library, an acolyte, an angler. One of her figures moves “with elastic 
step”; so does she. 

Five poems by Livingston Welch, whose “Credo” appeared in SPIRIT 
and who read at the Society’s recent Congress, are published in a brief 
anthology which was the fruit of a workshop in poetry conducted by Louise 
Bogan. The poems, by Arthur Gregor, Thomas Harris, Geoffrey Hazard, 
Robin Morgan, Mary Phelps, and Kenneth Pitchford are generally simple 
things: full of personal experiences and remembered scenes, quiet experi- 
ments, pleasant enough, but lacking in depth—as is the case with the out- 
put of most such workshops. 
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The objection to the Poetry Society of America’s anthology is that, fat 
as it is, it still lacks space. Of necessity, since it had to include work by 
as many members as possible, it piques the reader, who wants more than 
one poem per representative; and few could be given that distinction. 
Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, Robinson Jeffers, John Masefield, Larry 
Rubin, Carl Sandburg, and Mark Van Doren are represented with three 
poems apiece; some strange unknowns are here with two; many major 
figures end with one apiece. Of particular interest to SPIRIT readers are 
poems by Sara Van Alstyne Allen, Isabel Harriss Barr, Alice Behrend, 
Charles A. Brady, Sara King Carleton, Margaret Haley Carpenter, Virginia 
Earle, John Fandel, Louis Ginsburg, Lisa Grenelle, Sophie Himmell, 
Katherine Thayer Hobson, Josephine Jacobsen, Joseph Joel Keith, Ethel 
King, Fania Kruger, Frances Stoakley Lankford, Clifford J. Laube, Elias 
Lieberman, Sister M. Madeleva, Eugene Maleska, Margery Mansfield, Alice 
Clear Matthews, Margaret McGarvey, Phyllis McGinley, Louise Townsend 
Nicholl, Jannie M. Palen, Elizabeth Randall-Mills, Frances Higginson 
Savage, Raymond Schoeck, David B. Steinman, A. M. Sullivan, Sarah 
Wingate Taylor and Joseph Tusiani—ALLAN RAYNE. 


AN ANNIVERSARY RESOLUTION 


W hereas, each five years THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
has issued a volume of selected poems from SPIRIT, and 


Whereas, on May 23 it issued the fifth volume, Invitation to the City, 
which also commemorates the twenty-fifth anniversary of SPIRIT’S found- 
ing, and 


Whereas, Invitation to the City is a book which every subscriber and 
every library will be proud to own, 


BE IT RESOLVED 


That all subscribers and libraries be urged to obtain a copy of Invitation 
to the City by ordering, with remittance, from the Society at 386 4th Ave., 
as soon as possible since the edition is limited and copies will not be avail- 
able through other sources. 
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INVITATION TO THE CITY 
Selected Poems from SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, 1954-1959 


This volume of poems commemorates the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
SPIRIT. Its poetry primarily recognizes the true nature of man, avails 
itself of the rich heritage of tradition yet is conscious of modern forms; 
expresses in tense and disciplined language a vision of reality to excite, 
elevate and inspire readers; and which is written by men and women of 
our own day who seek through their communication to engage man’s 
highest faculties. 

Published by 
THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.— May 23, 1960 
Copies available at $3.50 may be obtained on order accompanied by 
remittance through the Society. Not available at book stores. 
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